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Thinking of a Master Plan 


Future landscape plan hits 


milestone as more details 


unveiled to public 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


After the third campus fo- 
rum presented by the Sacra- 
mento State’s Master Plan 
Task Force on Monday, the 
university is one step closer 
presenting the final draft of the 
future campus landscape. 

The task force narrowed 
down several alternative op- 
tions that incorporated sug- 
gestions made by the cam- 
pus community including 
students, faculty and staff, to 
the option being called Grand 
Parks Scheme, which centers 
the campus around a bioswale 
designed to remove silt and 
pollution from surface runoff 
water. 

Susan Painter, senior plan- 
ner and director of research 
with A.C. Martin, said the 
task force proceeded with the 
Grand Parks Scheme because 
it was universally liked by the 
campus community and was 
based on suggestions and com- 
ments from previous forums. 

A.C. Martin was hired last 
September as the architect 
firm hired to help rebuild parts 
of the campus. 

Though not official until 
April, the plan will essentially 
remove the centered and older 
buildings like Douglass and 
Alpine halls to create an open 
space to build the bioswale, 
shift around bike trails, create 
room for an event center and 
more public housing. 


“The Grand Parks Scheme 
is a holistic campus sustain- 
ability plan that uses the open 
space and creates a greenway 
that goes all the way through 
that links the north and south 
of the campus,” Painter said. 
“One of the purposes of that 
is to help manage the storm- 
water. Gradually it will be 
pumped to the river and it will 
even be cleaner.” 

The bioswale requires a dig 
out in order to put in infra- 
structure and is a long process, 
which will take place over 
time as the funding becomes 
available from the state. 

“Of course that’s the case for 
the whole master plan; there’s 
a series of moves that will be 
made,” Painter said. “It’s cer- 
tainly a 10-year master plan.” 

However, a quicker process 
is expected for certain aspects 
of the draft plan that does not 
require funding from the state, 
like campus housing, incorpo- 
rating a view of the river, a re- 
organized north entrance and 
features a new administration 
and services building right at 
the head of the driveway. 

Even with the large involve- 
ment of community members 
in narrowing down the master 
plan draft to the current Grand 
Parks Scheme, some concerns 
arose during the forum. 

Denise Wessels, director of 
the Associated Students Inc. 
Children’s Center, said she 
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Sac State Master Plan: Conceptual Renderings 
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Student government association 
decides on new representation fees 


By Natasha Dodson 


Serving as the student voice 
for issues within the CSU sys- 
tem, the California State Student 
Association met in January to 
discuss action regarding the sys- 
tem-wide student government 
fee that will replace the Associ- 
ated Students Inc. dues. 

The CSU will use waivers that 
students could turn in to have the 
fee removed for the term. The 
waiver would make the system- 
wide fee voluntary. 

The 18-5 vote was in favor of 
the system-wide student govern- 
ment fee increase, but did not 
come without concerns from 
board members. 

“The waiver will be adminis- 
tered by the chancellor’s office,” 
said Sacramento State CSSA 
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REVERSE 
RACE ART 
DISPLAY 
QUESTIONED 


By Cailin Jessup 


After a controversial 
student art display in De- 
cember depicted two male 
students suspended from a 
tree outside Brighton Hall 
in a way that was reminis- 
cent of lynching, President 
Alexander Gonzalez issued 
a university-wide memo re- 
garding the act, calling for 
revision of current policies 
regarding public art and 
safety. 

“The University did not 
approve the display and I 
want to assure everyone that 
I am working to address the 
multiple issues raised by this 
incident,” Gonzalez said. 

Senior art major Christina 
Edwards was the student be- 
hind the display and issued 
an open letter in response 
to the president’s memo, 
explaining her reasoning 
behind the project and to as- 
sure that she did not mean 
for it to be offensive. 

“I choose to express my 
art in a way that resonates 
with me, but I did not intend 
to offend anyone in or out- 
side the project,” Edwards 
said. 

Edwards said the instal- 
lation, which was a part of 
her art portfolio, was meant 
to shed light on the issue of 
racial discrimination and so- 
cial injustice. 

“The goal of my art was 
to capture the community’s 
response while witnessing a 
display of the historical fact 
and tragedy,” Edwards said. 
“T decided to use the reversal 
of race to shine a new light 
on an old, but standing mat- 
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University budget 
committee optimistic 


By Craig Sanders 


Sacramento State could 
have a slight increase in gen- 
eral operating funds for the 
2014-2015 fiscal year due to 
an estimated 4 to 5 percent 
rise in money provided 'to the 
CSU system from the state. 

Fred Baldini, the chair of 
the University Budget Ad- 
visory Committee, said the 
budget could go as high as 2 
percent, but preferred to esti- 
mate that there will be a flat 
to modest increase. 

If the preliminary analysis 
and estimations from Univer- 
sity Budget Advisory Com- 
mittee are accurate, it will 
mark the second-consecutive 
year of increased funds for 
Sac State. 

Preceded by six years of 
significant financial cuts, both 
the current and future budget 
serve as positive signs for the 


future of the campus. 

Faculty Senate representa- 
tive Scott Farrand has been on | 
the committee since it was first 
created in 2007 and is grateful 
for the recent changes to the 
budget. 

“For the first six years we 
had no money and tuition sky- 
rocketed,” Farrand said. “It 
is much more pleasant to not 
have to savage the community 
with cuts, but instead rebuild 
the campus.” 

Kristina Vieira, a senior busi- 
ness major and UBAC student 
representative, said the future 
is good as far as state money 
goes but believes Sac State still 
needs to be careful. 

“The school still needs to 
take precautions and not spend 
money like crazy,” Vieira said. 

The numbers for the new 
budget are hard to estimate 
accurately because University 
Budget Advisory Committee is 
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Sacramento State looks to increase science graduates 


By Ilian Cervantes 


To keep up with the na- 
tional demand for science, 
engineering, technology and 
mathematics career gradu- 
ates, Sacramento State is of- 
fering academic resources to 
current students, professional 
development for existing K-12 
teachers and motivational out- 
reach to its students. 

The increase of STEM ca- 
reer graduates that enter the 
workforce will help cultivate 
science and technology solu- 
tions for the public benefit, 
said Jill Trainer, dean of the 
College of Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics. 

“We have students helping 
to create the next generation of 


cells, restore salmon _ breed- 
ing habitat in the American 
River, develop liquid crystals 
that may someday be used in 
eyeglasses, explore the anti- 
HIV activity of chemical 
compounds and treat medical 
patients,” Trainer said in an 
email. 

Senior biological science 
major Lorena Williams said 
she has benefited from the 
Science Educational Equity 
program, a STEM-related aca- 
demic support program. 

“T love everything about the 
STEM education,” Williams 
said. “It has given me the op- 
portunity that most young Af- 
rican-American women can’t 
afford.” 

Project PASS is one of the 
programs designed to increase 


retention within students in 
gateway courses such as math 
and chemistry. With three com- 
ponents, including early inter- 
vention, peer assisted learning 
and commit to study, the pro- 
gram provides resources that 
aid student academic success. 

The project, funded by the 
National Science Foundation, 
is an example of Sac State 
grant funds obtained to sup- 
port producing STEM gradu- 
ates, Trainer said. 

Education in STEM areas 
serves as a launchpad for pro- 
fessional fields like nursing, 
said Fred Baldini, dean of the 
College of Health and Human 
Services. 

“Nursing takes basic STEM 
knowledges, anatomy, chemis- 
try (and) biology and applies it 


medical cures based on stem 


to the care of patients,” Baldini 
said. “That base understanding 
of those disciplines helps us 
then do the work we need to 
do in health care.” 

MASE, the center for math- 
ematics and science education 
at Sac State, provides profes- 
sional development for K-12 
math and science teachers in 
the Sacramento area. Work- 
shops demonstrate hands-on 
lab activities instructors can 
re-create in the classroom, said 
MASE Program Coordinator 
Debbie Dennick. 

“We get teachers from their 
classrooms that come in and 
do workshops, and we also 
get students on campus that 
are working on getting their 
credential, that will come as 
well,” Dennick said. 


Science in the River City 
provides monthly professional 
workshops in physics, biology, 
geology and other subjects for 
educators in grade levels three 
through 12. 

“Each teacher that we can in- 
struct and get motivated, they 
are going back and instructing 
and motivating their 25 to 30 
students in their classroom,” 
Dennick said. 

Success in STEM graduates 
begins with capturing interest 
in young minds, Trainer said. 

Each year, the STEM Center 
coordinates two public lec- 
tures on STEM topics and four 
lectures on Regenerative Med- 
icine, which highlight STEM 
research and scholarly pursuits 
at Sac State, said Sharon Puri- 
celli, program coordinator for 


the Center for STEM Excel- 
lence Program. 

“That is why we need an in- 
terdisciplinary center like ours 
to tie these (majors) together,” 
Puricelli said. “An engineering 
student might attend the lec- 
ture and see that biology has 
a program that they are inter- 
ested in, and they can use their 
degree to do bioengineering.” 

Williams said STEM educa- 
tion is beneficial and said she 


- appreciates the chance to learn 


from different educators from 
a variety of different back- 
grounds. 

“Our students, they want 
to be part of the solution for 
the future, and being a major 
in STEM allows them to help 
solve some of society’s prob- 
lems,” Trainer said. 





Veterans Success Center receives $750,000 grant 


By Ashley Hurtado 


In an effort to help college veterans 
integrate into the workforce, Wells 
Fargo Bank donated $750,000 to the 
Sacramento State Student Veterans 
Center this spring. 

Jeff Weston, director of the Vet- 
erans Success Center, said the grant 
will help students gain the tools nec- 
essary to join the workforce within 
six months of graduating. 

“This $750,000 is specifically to 
help a core order of veterans that is 
getting ready to graduate through in- 
ternships, through resume building 
resume writing,” Weston said. “We 
are preparing them for a career after 
college.” 

Often veterans build a resume that 
fails to express competitiveness in the 
civilian workforce, Weston said. 

“A lot of times we build resumes 
that we still use military jargon and 
kind of military language that doesn’t 
always equate to a civilian resume,” 
Weston said. “Something that could 


really be a strong leadership bullet on 
your resume is worded in a way that a 
civilian worker might not get, so part 
of that (grant) will go to a civilian- 
looking resume.” 

Sac State’s Veterans Success Cen- 
ter will be one of the first to provide 
veteran students with these types of 
services. 

“It’s pretty exciting because it’s 
something brand new,” Weston said 
“There is not a lot of models out there 
to really base this off of. So it’s going 
to be kind of the first in (of) its type.” 

Kelly Chiolan, administrator assis- 
tant of the Veterans Success Center, 
said the organization helps veterans 
in many ways such as providing stu- 
dents with educational benefits by 
processing their GI Bill and Califor- 
nia Veterans Fee Waiver. 

The center also serves students by 
providing them. with a study space 
where they have access to comput- 
ers and can complete coursework and 
holds courses that target the needs of 
veteran students. 
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The Student Veterans Association members meet in the Veterans Success Center on Thursday. 
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Serna Center will reopen in fall to all students 





PHOTO CourTESY OF SACRAMENTO STATE SERNA CENTER 


The Serna Center will provide civic engagement, political knowledge, academic access 
and community service for students. 


civic engagement, 


By Ilian Cervantes 


Sacramento State’s Serna 
Center will resume serving 
students at the Riverfront Cen- 
ter in fall 2014 after a transi- 
tional period in which funding 
for anew director and a new 
location were decided. 

The Serna Center provides 
political 
knowledge, academic access 
and community service, said 
new Serna Center Director 
Viridiana Diaz. 

“The Serna Center allows 
students to be engaged and not 
only to become informed, but 
also to be able to develop their 
own ideas and opinions about 
issues of importance to our 
community and to our lives in 
general,” Diaz said. 

Established in 2003, the 
Serna Center was named after 
the late Sacramento mayor and 
government professor Jose 
Setna and his late wife Isabel 
Hernandez-Serna, a pioneer of 
various Sac State equity pro- 
grams. 


Former Interim Director 


Manuel Barajas said the center 
is important for Latinos and 
Chicano students because it 
provides knowledge, promotes 
political activism and creates 
coalitions with on-campus and 
off-campus communities. 

Barajas developed MURA- 
LES in the fall of 2012, a pro- 
gram that encourages students 
to further their education and 
prepare for doctorate graduate 
programs. 

Designed to be self-support- 
ive within five years, the cen- 
ter struggled to locate funding 
and had been dwindling for 
several years, said President 
Alexander Gonzalez, who will 
allocate funding at the univer- 
sity level. 

“They are not going to have 
to worry about raising funding 
anymore because that is what 
really was holding it back, and 
it is a very difficult thing to do, 
especially in a bad economic 
environment,” Gonzalez said. 

Diaz said she is gathering 
feedback from the deans of the 
various colleges to get a sense 
of the types of issues that af- 
fect students on campus to 


present panel discussions and 
create an environment for dia- 
logue. 

Barajas said he was glad the 
center will receive university 
funding, but that it would face 
new challenges in maintaining 
its mission. 

“Our college has no rep- 
resentation of Latino (and) 
Latina (students), so we need 
something like that here,” 
Barajas said. “If they move it 
up that is good, if it is going 
to get support. The problem 
would be that in trying to ad- 
dress broader interests and 
making it more popular, it 
would become a challenge.” 

Gonzalez said his vision for 
the Serna Center includes a 
forum that will bring students 
together. 

“The Latino community is 
always going to be a focus, but 
I think there is so many issues 
that touch so many people,” 
Gonzalez said. “My vision is 
to have it be a forum to bring 
students together and faculty 
and staff and (the) community 
to discuss important issues 
that affect everyone.” 





Harmsen welcomed by — ART: Some felt school justified in 
Faculty Senate last week | removing art exhibit from campus 


Introduction 
followed by 
special major 


discussion 


By Jonathan Ayestas 


The Faculty Senate began 
its meeting Thursday by wel- 
coming new Provost and Vice 
President for Academic Affairs 
Frederika Harmsen. 

Harmsen arrived Feb. 3 and 
will begin familiarizing herself 
around campus. 

“[’m very excited to be here 


_ and looking forward to working 


with you and getting to know 
you,” Harmsen said. 

Before accepting position of 
provost, Harmsen spent nearly 
40 years as a faculty member 
and administrator, 30 of them in 
the CSU. 

Harmsen also served time 
on the University Board On 
Promotion and the University 
Board On Retention and Tenure 
for the CSU. 

Harmsen said the CSU is 
slowly fixing the cutbacks from 
the Great Recession in 2009. 

“Population | demographics 
have changed significantly so 
that we have a large number of 
students coming to us that are 
not prepared for university level 


courses,” Harmsen said. 

Harmsen said CSU Chancel- 
lor Timothy White will commit 
$50 million over the next 10 
years for faculty hiring and Stu- 
dent Success Initiatives, with 
the hope at least-1 million stu- 
dents are graduated by 2025. 

“We’re placed with enormous 
pressure to provide these stu- 
dents with high-quality degrees 
and graduate them in a short 
time,” Harmsen said. “This 
campus is the main economic 
driver for the state’s capital. 

After Harmsen’s — introduc- 
tion, the senate discussed a res- 
olution regarding special majors 
and raising the entry level GPA 
from 2.5 to 3.0. 

Special majors are when an 
existing bachelor’s degree does 
not meet the creative mind of 
the student and they request 
an interdisciplinary program 
in a major or minor consisting 
of courses focusing on an area 
identified by the student. 

The controversy behind spe- 
cial majors is they are either 
seen as a way to tailor a stu- 
dent’s specific needs or as a way 
for a student to get out of college 
early, which is why a request to 
raise the GPA was made. 

Senator Tony Shepherd ar- 
gued 2.5 is an acceptable GPA 
for graduate studiés and sees 
no point in raising it for special 
majors in the undergraduate 
program. 


“If 2.5 is good enough as a 
mark of success in graduate 
work, I don’t see why it would 
have to be any higher for a 
special combination of classes 
in an undergraduate group,” 
Shepherd said. 

Half of the senate was 
against the amendment, while 
the other half supported Shep- 
herd’s revision. 

After a toast to former 
member Robert Buckley’s re- 


turn to Sac State as a profes- . 


sor, Sac State Faculty Athletic 
representative Steven Perez 
discussed academic perfor- 


-mances of athletes. 
Perez said the average GPA — 


for athletes is at a new high 
of 2.9 and said the improve- 
ment came from the Academic 
Progress Rate. 

Perez explained that the 
NCAA created the Academic 
Progress Rate to gauge if stu- 
dent athletes needed to im- 
prove academically based on 
an overall score of the entire 
team. 

“Most famously, last year, a 
team in Connecticut couldn’t 
go to the NCAA basketball 
tournament because their APR 
score was too low,” Perez said. 

A scheduled discussion on 
the new computer lab policy 
was adjourned due to a lack 
of time because the time dedi- 
cated to discussing the special 
major policy. 
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Edwards said she had fol- 
lowed the proper procedures 
and safety precautions and 
was given verbal approval 
from her department to stage 
the display. 

Vice President of Admin- 
istrative Affairs Mike Lee 
said campus police were dis- 
patched to help end the dis- 
play quickly to ensure that no 
students, either the subjects 
or passersbys, were harmed. 

“Our first priority was the 
safety of our students,” Lee 
said. 

Some felt that the univer- 
sity was justified in stopping 
the display. 

“Yes, the artist has the right 
to prove her point, but maybe 
not in that way,” said junior 
studio art major Rose Lopez. 
“The school was right for 
stopping it. Something like a 
hanging could be really trig- 
gering for some people on 
campus.” 

Lee said the university’s 
Risk Management and Public 
Safety departments are cur- 
rently reviewing the safety 
measures in place before 
making any alterations. 

“We do not know at this 
time if any policies will 
change, but I do believe that 
the issue was handled ap- 
propriately at the time that it 








“The goal of my art was to capture the com- 
munity’s response while witnessing a display 
of the historical fact and tragedy,” 


-Senior art major Christina Edwards 








happened,” Lee said. 

Edward Inch, dean of the 
College of Arts and Letters, 
has met with the art depart- 
ment and begun discussions of 
revisiting and changing poli- 
cies. : 

Art Chair Catherine Turrill 
said the issue is that there is no 
cohesive policy regarding pub- 
lic installation art at Sac State. 

“There is no single umbrella 
policy,” Turrill said. “There 
have not been many instances 
that I can recall where student 
art was displayed outside of 
our galleries. Student projects 
are done through individual 
courses and instructors who 
work with students one-on-one 
when they want to work out- 
side of gallery space.” 

Turrill said the department 
will be reviewing its policy re- 
garding the use of human sub- 
jects and safety. 

“Sac State has a policy in 
place, but the language is lim- 
ited to science projects, not 


expressive arts,” Turrill said. 
“We are first consulting with 
the College Art Association 
and will check with the Na- 
tional Association of Schools 
of Art and Design to look at 
the policies they have and see 
if we can do something simi- 
lar.” 

In addition to this review, 
Turrill said that the next step is 
to make sure these guidelines 
are aligned with the practical 
policies regarding use of pub- 
lic space as. set by the univer- 
sity. | 

“There need to be clear, vis- 
ible, understandable and regu- 
larly updated policies about 
how a person can use campus 
space, especially in terms of 
temporary art, like how much 
a piece can interact with build- 
ings or trees,” Turrill said. “It 
should include a single list of 
people to contact about matters 
like this, so that there can be 
better communication between 
artists and the university.” 








Continued, A1 


in the early stages of preparing 
its recommendations to Presi- 
dent Alexander Gonzalez and 
also must wait for the approval 
of the state budget. 

Baldini said it is hard to de- 
termine how much money Sac 
State will receive because only 
a small portion of the 4 to 5 per- 
cent CSU increase will make it 
to the campus level. 

“A lot of the unions are ne- 
gotiating contracts right now so 
some of that money might go to 
salary increases,” Baldini said. 
“You also have mandatory cost 
increases like health care.” 


Baldini said a portion of the : 
new funds will be put aside for , 


new statewide initiatives Chan- 
cellor Timothy White proposed 
in his spring address, including 
enhanced advising and tenure- 


track faculty hiring. 
No matter the specific 
amount, the current indica- 


tions are encouraging for the 
committee. Farrand said he is 
relieved they no longer have to 
make painful recommendations 
for Sac State, but instead ones 
that will serve the campus de- 


cades beyond this semester. 

“It is a nice situation to be 
in,” Farrand said. “We can 
build in a positive way in- 
stead of just cutting and cut- 
ting.” 

Having to deal with bud- 
get cuts ranging from 6 to 12 
percent in past years, Baldini 
is embracing the “new nor- 
mal.” 

“Last year, the president 
ultimately approved an 
8-percent increase for most 
of the divisions so now using 
that as the new base, we have 
something to build off of,” 
Baldini said. 

Although University Bud- 
get Advisory Committee has 
yet to plan the specifics for its 
budget recommendation, the 
graduation initiative will be a 
huge priority in determining 
the distribution of funds. 

The graduation initiative 
is designed to answer ques- 
tions like how to increase re- 
tention rates and how to reduce 
the time it takes for students to 
graduate. 

“Seeing students achieve 
their goals and graduating are 
very important,” Baldini said. 






“Our new funding model will 
not be based on enrollment, but 
instead on outcomes and stu- 
dent success.” 

Other areas will serve as 
priorities including health and 
safety, concern about student 


$22,918,487 


$5,378,075 








life and strong academic qual- 
ity programs. 

While the percentage in- 
crease is relatively minor, it 
provides hope for future fiscal 
years as well as opportunity for 
Sac State to put the past behind 


__| Tuition Fee Discounts 


ae Benefits 


aS All University Expenses 
ae Divisional Baseline Allocations 


it and rebound from the recent 
economic crisis. 

“Times have been very dif- 
ficult, but we are not closing 
down programs or buildings,” 
Baldini said. “We are not lay- 
ing people off. We’ve managed 


UBAC: Portion of funds will be put aside for statewide initiatives 
2013-14 Operating Fund Budget 
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to get through this terrible bud- 
get storm and have done pretty 
well. Now we are starting to 
think about the future. It is not 
about rebuilding or restoration, 
but redefining or rethinking 
how we do things.” | 
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Mona Aquino, a veteran student majoring in government, takes advantage of the open study area at the Veterans Success Center at Sacramento State. 


VETERAN: Center has had positive impact on veterans experience 


Continued, Ai 


“We have one class that is actually meeting 
right now, for a veteran specific course. It’s 
RPTA 122 (perspectives on leisure), specifically 
for veterans,” Chiolan said. “They meet and de- 
cide some of the options in terms of what events 
they are going to do and kind of guide their own 
course work.” 

According to the Veterans Student Center, 
students that participate in this program receive 
writing intensive course credit. They also learn 
how to adapt to the civilian working environ- 
ment by mentoring other veterans and planning 


a community event. 

-Chiolan believes the center, in addition to 
helping students academically, is a place where 
veterans can feel connected to one another. 

“Veterans say their experience of leaving the 
military kind of makes them feel isolated, so it’s 
good to have people that share similar experi- 
ences,” Chiolan said. 

Chiolan invites students to visit the center 
and inquire about the benefits and services the 
student center and student veteran organizations 
provide. 

“I hope that (veterans) have a good experi- 
ence and that they had all their needs met, that 
we could possibly assist them with and that they 


enjoyed their experience at Sacramento State,” 
Chiolan said. 

Senior finance major Chris Cobbett said the 
center has had positive impact on his veteran 
student experience. 

“The federal government is not exactly a 
well-oiled machine,” Cobbett said.”(The cen- 
ter) tends to cut through the red tape and really 
kind of guide you along the way and be able 
to better accomplish something that would be 
pretty difficult without their help.” 

Cobbett said the center has créated an envi- 
ronment where veterans can find emotional sup- 
port from their peers. 

“Whenever you are left alone, you don’t 


know who to turn to and there is a lot of emo- 
tional turmoil,” Cobbett said. “Here (at the cen- 
ter) a lot of people have dealt with the problems 
and if they haven’t, now you have six to eight 
people all trying to solve the problem instead 
of just you.” 

Cobbett said he welcomes veterans who have 
not joined the center to stop by. 

“(Veterans) need to come in,” Cobbett said. 
“It’s not just a place to process your paperwork. 
It’s a place that you are going to find help (and) 
solutions to problems. You’re going to find a 
close-knit community that is willing to help you 
and bring you into it. You’re going to find re- 
sources that you didn’t know existed.” 
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Representative Anthony Gibson. 
“Any other administrative costs 
will be paid for by the CSSA.” 

CSSA President Sarah Couch 
said the proposed fee would be 
$2 twice a year, but is not offi- 
cial yet. 

“(The fee) will allow us to 
stabilize the budget, be autono- 
mous and create an opportunity 
to ensure the CSSA stays around 
for student representation for ad- 
vocacy in Sacramento as well as 
(Washington) D.C.” Couch said. 

The proposal brought forward 
has two plans with it; one was 
the legislative route and the oth- 
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er process is with the Board of 
Trustees. 


The legislative route includes © 


sponsorship and once it passes, it 
is up to Gov. Jerry Brown to ap- 
prove. The second plan includes 
the Board of Trustees, which 
could legally enforce the fees. 
Both proposals were brought 
forward from the Board of Di- 
rectors with a statement of intent 
to implement and includes possi- 
ble options on allocating funds. 
Now that the proposal was 
agreed upon within the CSSA, 
the next process is taking it to 
the Board of Trustees, but if it 
is not approved, then the CSSA 
will ask the legislature. Enforce- 
ment could start as early as fall 


Timeline ~ 2013 >| 
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2014. 

“There are no definite plans or 
ideas (with the fee) yet,” Couch 
said. “The Board of Trustees will 
review the new budget in allo- 
cating the funds.” 

Couch said some of the ben- 
efits of the proposal include 
broadened participation in the 
university governance by ll 
CSU students, ensuring CSU 
students have permanent and 
stable representation within the 
university on both state and fed- 
eral levels and ensuring student 
participation with state and fed- 
eral policymakers. 

One of the recent focuses 
during the CSSA meeting was 
publishing the “white paper.” 





Without the CSSA, it could 
not have happened. The “white 
paper,” is a 12-page opinion 
paper that addresses the stu- 
dents’ concerns about online 
education. It details what the 
students want and do not want. 
Gibson said no other student 
association has put out an of- 
ficial document as the CSSA 
has. 

“Even though we can’t solve 
every problem today, we can 
do the best we can and do 
something to greatly benefit 
the students from here on out.” 
Gibson said. “If we don’t ap- 
prove these proposals there’s a 
very good chance we won’t see 
a CSSA in the near future.” 
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accept suggestions 
from public until April 
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has questions about relocat- 
ing the center near Interstate 
80 and the railroad tracks for 
health and safety reasons. 

-“Young children and their 
outdoor play environments 
are vulnerable to air and 
noise pollution,’ Wessels 
said. “I believe that the Sac 
State student parents will 
also have concerns about 
locating the center next to a 
known hazard.” 

Vice President for Admin- 
istration Mike Lee said there 
would be compromise if the 
opportunity arose to relocate 
the Children’s Center to be 
able to give it more space or 
put the center in a new loca- 
tion where traffic and secu- 
rity would not be an issue. 

“Part of our master plan is 
that we try to create a space 
that’s very welcoming and 
a good environment for stu- 
dents, faculty and _ staff,” 
Lee said. “So the Child Care 
Center is very important to 
us and it is a very successful 
program.” 

Lee, who helps oversee 
the master plan project, said 
although this is the last pub- 
lic forum before the final 
master plan, the task force is 
still considering suggestions 


from the community before 
completion in April. 

“If you look at the overall 
goal of the master plan, we’re 
hoping the layout will be sup- 
porting academic function and 
excellence, which is some- 
thing that I believe the institu- 
tion should be (doing),” Lee 
said. “It would create an envi- 
ronment that we believe would 
give an experience to students 
and faculty that would keep 
them on campus and help them 
through their education.” 

As far as the effects of con- 
struction on the campus en- 
vironment, Lee said over the 
course of the next 10 years, 
will be 


avoided or worked out. 


any interferences 

The trees on campus, award- 
ed for their excellence by the 
Arbor 
2013, will be in consideration 


Day Foundation in 


as well an attempt to preserve 
or move them. 

“With any kind of construc- 
tion project there’s inconve- 
nience,” Lee said. “But we 
have done many of this over 
the years, so_it’s something 
that can be worked out and ar- 
ranged. 
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EDITORIAL 


Students need explanation 


Sacramento State must clear the air to students about 
decorated engineering dean Macari’s leave of absence 





After Emir Macari earned the Junipero 
Serra Award from the Society of Hispanic 
Professional Engineers in 2011, Sacra- 
mento State Public ,Affairs profiled the 
high-achieving leader of the College of En- 
gineering and Computer Sciences and de- 
scribed his work as a “force of nature.” 

His efforts undoubtedly shaped the land- 
scape of the college — from the nationally 
recognized Construction Management pro- 
gram to the innovative California Smart 
Grid Center. His numerous accolades and 
achievements, including nominations to 
serve on the California Seismic Safety 
Commission and securing grants in excess 
of $3 million, are both outstanding and im- 
pressive. 

Despite his significant contributions, Ma- 
cari will not return to the position as dean, 
according to a memorandum from President 
Alexander Gonzalez sent to faculty last 
month. The circumstances leading to his 
dismissal remain mysterious and unclear, 
raising both curiosity and confusion. 

With university officials remaining tight- 
lipped and mum on the issue, a deeper ex- 
amination into Macari’s career and person- 
al life reveals several cracks and question 
marks, 

He was sued by Director of Engineering 
Career Services Cici Mattitizzi for alleged 
retaliation, after Mattiuzzi filed a whistle- 
blower lawsuit in 2009 against a former 
professor. The case was settled last month 
and Macari, who was first placed on leave 
in December, was never called to testify. 

When the case was first filed in 2011. Cici 
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Former Sacramento State dean 
Emir Macari. 


Mattiuzzi’s husband, Paul Mattiuzzi, began 
doing research as part of discovery. A crim- 
inal forensic psychologist, Paul Mattiuzzi 
posted his findings on the internet for ev- 
eryone to see. 

The allegations Paul Mattiuzzi made, 
along with others, includes the claim Ma- 
cari misrepresented his credentials to Sac 
State by indicating he served as the Bing- 
ham C. Stewart Distinguished Professor, 
chair of the civil and environmental engi- 
neering department and associate professor 
at Louisiana State University for five years. 


According to LSU employment docu-— 


ments, Macari only held this position for 23 
months before his job changed to simply an 
associate professor. His salary in 2001 was 


at $120,460, but fell to $102,879 when he 
left the position in 2004. 

Macari sued Paul Mattiuzzi for libel and 
slander in February 2012 and alleged he 
was “falsely asserting that Plaintiff Maca- 
ri was a liar and cheater,” but the case was 
dismissed in late November for unknown 
reasons. 

Finally, Macari, who earned $178,050 
in 2012, filed for Chapter 13 reorganiza- 
tion in Federal Bankruptcy Court that 
same year. 

Despite all of his well-doing, Macari’s 
background and history is rocky and wor- 
risome. It raises questions to how those 
in power, particularly at Sac State, re- 
main accountable to their constituents. 
By remaining silent, questions arise as to 
whether the university is looking to pro- 
tect its assets or Macari. 

If all of the stories are true, Macari’s 
contributions and reputation would be 
seriously undermined. If the university 
continues to have no comment, it would 
be an embarrassment to the entire campus 
should that truth slip out. 

The university’s position to remain 
quiet is admirable, but foolish. Macari is 
a high-profile, public figure who helped 
shape Sac State, for better or for worse. 
The students within the engineering col- 
lege deserve to know why he is gone. 

With all the emphasis on plagiarism and 
cheating, this is the true test of academic 
integrity — whether an educational institu- 
tion can remain honest in the face of ad- 
versity. 





Graduates, it’s time to apply for jobs 


By Natalie Gray 


It has been four or five years, give or take a 
few semesters, and it is finally time to gradu- 
ate. 

Requirements are met, grades are decent 
enough and the eagerness to have that degree 
in hand is growing. So, now what? 

Too often are students graduating from 
college with little to no plans for the future. 
Sure, they have the degree, the education and 
whatever experience gained while in college, 
but many have yet to arrange post-graduation 
employment. 

We are constantly being told how tough the 
job market is and how difficult it is to get into 
your field directly after graduating, but still so 
many students procrastinate job searching or 
applying for internships until it is too late. 

In a lot of cases, students will take the first 
job available to them after graduation, or stay 
in the job they currently have, regardless if it 
is in their field of study or not. In some cases, 
a graduate will become so comfortable in their 
college job, they never branch out to find em- 
ployment that puts their degree to use. 

“LT had 4 job waiting for me right after gradu- 
ation [last spring]. It wasn’t in what I studied, 
but after working for three and a half years in 
retail, I just had to take it,” said alumnus Oscar 
Medina. “It neither added pressure or took off 
pressure because I knew that the job market 
would be tough and I would need a bit of luck 


‘to land a job right away.” 


Whether it is stress related or a fear of rejec- 





tion, students are putting off job applications 
left and right, but still complain when they are 
unemployed after graduation. Jobs aren’t just 
handed to us after we graduate. Effort is re- 
quired to earn a solid job, just as it is needed 
to earn a degree. 

“T didn’t have a job lined up after graduation, 
but I sent out applications beginning in May,” 
said alumna Melissa Warren. “A few days after 
graduation, I was called in for two interviews 
and 2 weeks later, I was told I earned the job 
as the Assignment Editor for KOLO 8 News 
Now, in Reno.” 

Warren did not receive her job by being lazy 
about her job search: She made a genuine ef- 
fort to ask questions and do research before 
graduation day approached. 


“I started researching broadcast journalism 


jobs during my last month of my internship at 
KCRA in Sacramento. I asked what I should 
do to pursue a job and sent in an application 
for a video journalist position. Even though I 
had little experience, they said they liked my 


enthusiasm and determination and to keep 
trying even if I didn’t earn this job,” Warren 
said. | 

Societal pressures prove to not be enough 
to light the fire under some students to get 
out and job search. 

Medina started applying for jobs two 
months before graduation, but thinks some 
of the pressure comes from the fear students 
might get lost along the way and have their 
egos bruised when turned down for a job. 

“T think there is an urgency because that is 
the norm, that is what is expected: Students 
graduate, they get a steady job, they’re pro- 
ductive members of society. That is what is 
expected from students,” Warren said. “It’s 
definitely difficult to get a job, especially in 
one’s field of study, but I would say it’s im- 
possible.” 

Sacramento State offers numerous re- 
sources for students to aid in job searching 
and career development. The Career Center 
on campus provides services such as career 
development, experiential learning, resume 
development, on-campus recruitment and em- 
ployer networking. 

The Career Center is staffed with profes- 
sionals and provides events, workshops and 
career counseling to the campus population, 
as well as “partners with employers who value 
performance in an inclusive environment,” ac- 
cording to the Career Center website. 

Colleges offer outlets to students to assist 
in job searching, but at the end of the day, it 
is each individual student’s responsibility to 
initiative and send out those resumes. 
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Musical taste could be in- 


Style, taste in music pull 
in similar personalities 


By Andrew Paunon 


Whenever someone meets a 
new person, a likely question be- 
tween young adults in their quest 
to decipher the characteristics of 
a person, is to ask their style and 
genre of musical taste. 

We relate music to persona and, 
depending upon what type of mu- 
sic the individual listens to, tend 
to judge what kind of person they 
are. Certain sounds may express 
certain emotion and feelings. 

Musical theory and composi- 
tion professor Stephen Blumberg 
says that there are many aspects to 
music to suggest a certain mood. 

“There may be too many things 
to consider saying this key means 





this or that key means that,” 
Blumberg said. “In baroque mu- 
sic, there were different sorts of 
general types of moods that were 
suggested through the music and 
some of that was associated with 
specific keys. Others had more to 
do with tempo and character of 
the music.” 


namics and loudness of the tone, 
rhythm, pace, time signature and 
instruments are all aspects to be 
accounted for to describe and 
express certain moods ‘and emo- 
tions. 

People tend to gravitate to- 
wards the music they favor be- 
cause it is relatable to the outlook 
of their lives and how they feel 
about themselves and others. 

The listener is stimulated by 
what they are surrounded by. 

Freshman music major Nick 
Nolke, thinks the relationship be- 
tween sound and emotion directly 
relates to the individual and his or 
her culture. 

“We associate the perception of 
sound from our culture and envi- 
ronment, “ Nolke said. “We are 
programmed to perceive sounds 
a certain way because ever since 
we were little, we listened to 
things that came from the televi- 
sion, radio or the movies.” 


fluenced by parents, siblings, 
friends, media, the community 
and the Internet. Wearing certain 
clothing, speaking a certain type 
of slang or hanging around cer- 
tain people is heavily influenced 
by music preference. 

The emotion expressed within 
a song may denote a certain ex- 
perience and outlook of the art- 
ists’ perspective when creating 
the music. 

Professor Adrian North of 
Heriot-Watt University in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, conducted the 
largest study of musical tastes 
and personality type. He believes 
that his study shows why people 
are offended when others criti- 
cize their favorite music, as it is 
like criticizing their outlook on 
life. 

People listen to different kinds 
of music but the one thing that is 
certain is that we all can relate to 
music in general. 





Food handling law 
Causing an uproar 





By Kelly Abercrombie 


Grousing in the food ser- 
vice industry recently took 
over Facebook newsfeeds 
and the complaints are lazy 
and uneducated at best. 

A new food handling law 
enacted Jan. 1, requires food 
servers to wear disposable 
gloves or use tongs when 
handling ready-to-eat food 
items. This new law seems 
like a good idea, but it is 
raising contention among 
bartenders and food servers 
alike. 

After years of not being 
required to wear food safety 
gloves or use tongs, Califor- 
nia decided it is now unsani- 
tary for bartenders to touch 
the lime, lemon or orange 
slice garnishing many alco- 
holic beverages. 

“I wash my hands so many 
times,”said Elliott Ames, a 
bartender at Vanguard on 
1415 L Street. “I do not have 
to wear gloves we use tongs 
and it is not that big of a 
deal.” 

California code 103961 not 
only affects bartenders, but 
also any other food handler 
who might come in contact 
with ready-to-eat food. 

Entering a profession of 
handling food requires a food 
safety handlers certificate. 
The certificate must stay up 
to date and when food in- 
spectors for the county audit 
a food handling establish- 
ment, they verify all employ- 
ees are certified. 

With this new law, food 
handlers are given a grace 
period the first six months. 
So do not point fingers at bar- 
tenders who are not wearing 
gloves or using tongs just yet. 

After the grace period, 
people in the food industry 
will receive a warning and 
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for every subsequent instance, 
the server will receive a fine. 

The spread of germs is cur- 
rently a hot topic, especially 
with the flu going around and 
death tolls rising. This new 
code can help protect people 
from the spread of germs. 

When told about the possible 
wait time for drinks increasing, 
biology major Rahena Ali said 
she does not mind waiting. 

“In a doctors office they 
wash their hands in front of 
you, you see them do it and 
then put gloves on, so [bar- 
tenders] can wear gloves,” Ali 
said. 

The World Health Organiza- 
tion gives information about 
the positives and negatives of 
glove use. A negative aspect is 
the possibility of missing op- 
portunities for hand hygiene. 

Wearing gloves can cre- 
ate the mindset that hands are 
clean and less handwashing 
can occur. Bartender’s and 
food service employees wash- 
ing their hands less because 
they have been wearing gloves 
is unhealthy. 

Most Sacramentans are not 
surprised this code was added. 
California has been known for 
setting the bar in cleanliness 
standards. Most bars have al- 
ready transitioned to using 
tongs to put garnishes or fruit 
in drinks. 

“We were briefed on it and 
already practiced prior to the 
law being passed,”said Ray- 
mond Reed,a business admin- 
istration major and employee 
at Epicure. “We use tongs for 
small things, gloves for sand- 
wiches and, if rushed, we use 
strips of paper.” 

All new laws that pass re- 
quire a transition time. Upon 
hearing about this new law, 
bartenders were up in arms 
about being required to use 
gloves or tongs. 

Gone are the days a Corona 
will be handed to you with a 
lime already in the bottle, un- 
less your bartender takes the 


time to put a glove on and > 


place it in the bottle for you. 
New health codes are put in 
place for the benefit of society. 
At the moment the code seems 
like a nuisance, but in the end, 
the use of tongs and gloves 
will be an ingrained routine. 
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Alumnus awarded Leff-Davis Grant 


By Daisy Aguilar 


Sacramento State alum- 
nus, Bryan Valenzuela, 
was recently awarded a 
$5,000 Leff-Davis Grant 
for Visual Artists from the 
Sacramento Region Com- 
munity Foundation to sup- 
port advancement in his art 
career. 

Emily Leff, retired pa- 
thologist and art collector, 
established the Leff-Davis 
Grant for Visual Artists to 
support local visual artists 
who show great commit- 
ment to their work. 

“For many years, I have 
wanted to create some- 
thing lasting that would 
recognize artists for their 
essential contribution to 
our culture, and also help 
them financially to create 
art,” Leff said. “I chose the 
foundation to help me real- 
ize this longtime ambition 
because of their superior 
experience and outreach in 
the Sacramento region.” 

For more than a decade, 
Valenzuela has focused his 
artwork using a technique 
of drawing that incorpo- 
rates handwritten text with 
pen and ink. His technique 
varies in large or micro- 
scopic text that carves out 
shape and shading in his 
work. 

“Text is like a subliminal 
thing that I kind of think is 
all around us,” Valenzuela 
said. “It’s something I sort 
of developed or discovered 
more than anything and 
trying to use language as a 
way to describe the world 


as well as visually. All that 
text comes from automatic 
writing, journals, poetry 
and scripts.” 

Valenzuela said he in- 
corporates text in all his art 
pieces and it usually takes 
him one to three months to 
complete a piece, though 
he never has a story be- 
hind his pieces because 
visual language is hard to 
describe. 

“Sometimes things are 
subconscious,” Valenzuela 
said. “Basically I kind of 
get an image and I try to 
chase and I try to see what 
kind of content comes 
along with discovering it 
on the way.” 

Valenzuela _ graduated 
from Sac State in 2003 
with a bachelor’s degree in 
studio art and said his pro- 
fessors played an integral 
part in inspiring him and 
helping to find his own 
style. 

“At that time, all those 
professors that I had were 
extremely inspiring,” Va- 
lenzuela said. “And to 
work with people who are 
masters of their craft and 
to be able to learn from 
those people is a reward in 
itself.” 

Kurt Von Meier and 
Linda Day, were two art 
professors who impacted 
Valenzuela the most before 
they passed away. 

“Both were super crazy, 
inspiring to me on dif- 
ferent levels,” Valenzu- 
ela said. “I still sometimes 
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“Basically I kind of get an image and I try 
to chase and I try to see what kind of content 
comes along with discovering it on the way.” 








When you look closely at Bryan Valenzuela’s art you will see micro- 
scopic text. Valenzuela believes “text is like subliminal messaging 
all around us.” 








-Bryan Valenzuela 
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Multi-cultural dating starts with dialogue 
dialogue consists of two parts. Asian-Americans were found “I always have to translate AC ademic excellence 


By Stephanie Magallon 


With a diverse student popu- 
lation at Sacramento State, stu- 
dents will have an opportunity 
to learn about dating others with 
different cultural, religious and 
racial backgrounds. 

Sac State’s Multi-Cultural and 
Pride Center will be ,hosting a 
dialogue to prepare students be- 
fore going out to date in a multi- 
cultural society. 

“In this event I hope people 
will open up so they are not 
limiting themselves,” said stu- 
dent assistant at the Pride Center 
Trevor Garcia-Neeley. “There 
are lots of questions that come 
up when dating someone with 
a different background such 
as, how much of yourself can 
you actually present on the first 
date.” 

Garcia-Neeley will be the host 
for the dialogue. He said dating 
is a mechanism to break stereo- 
types and social expectations. 

Sociology graduate student 
and MultiCultural Center volun- 
teer Christina Cannon, said the 


‘Healthy 


The first part will focus on at- 
traction and preferences, while 
the second will explore cultural 
dating etiquette. 

She said the college environ- 
ment forces students to open up 
socially and intellectually. 

“I think it’s important to be 
open and allow people to self- 
identify,” said Cannon “I mean 
you never know what you like 
until you try, right.” 

According to the National 
Marriage Resource 
Center, there are 54 million 
couples in the U.S. and near- 
ly four million are interracial 
couples,with Sacramento having 
one of the highest rates in inter- 
marriage. 

The research also showed 
younger generations and college 
students are also most likely to 


be accepting and participate in. 


inter-dating. 

And according to the Pew 
Research Center, nine out of 10 
students between ages 18 to 29, 
are open to inter-dating regard- 
less of race because of their ra- 
cially liberal views. 


to have the highest percentage 
of being open to inter-dating 
with 93 percent , while African- 
Americans have the lowest an 
88 percent. 

Criminal justice graduate 
student Ashley Armstrong, said 
she identifies herself as Black 
and Caucasian. She is currently 
dating Gustavo Casimiro, a Sac 
State alumnus, who _ identifies 
himself as Mexican. 

Armstrong and Casimiro said 
they have dealt with issues in 
their relationship because of dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds. 

Before moving in with Casi- 
miro, Armstrong said she was 
worried because he came from 
a background where women 
cooked and cleaned and Arm- 
strong never cooked. 

“There have been times 
where I call my mom crying 
because I felt like I was not 
making a connection with his 
family,” Armstrong said. 

Casimiro said the biggest 
struggle is with language and 
holidays because of different 
rituals. 


because she does not speak 
Spanish,” Casimiro _ said. 
“And with my other Mexican 
girlfriends,I didn’t have to.” 

Casimiro described his fam- 
ily’s Christmas as very united 
and Catholic. He said it is a 
tradition to pass around baby 
Jesus and kiss it. 

“They were passing the baby 
Jesus doll and I was supposed 
to kiss it. I felt out of place, but 
did not want to be rude,” Arm- 
strong said. 

Career counseling graduate 
student Elizabeth Velasquez 
said she identifies herself as 
Mexican. She has been dating 
Mark Consavage, who is Fili- 
pino and Caucasian, for the 
past two years. 

Velasquez said their differ- 
ences are not because of eth- 
nicities but because of their 
different cultural upbringings. 

“He was brought up in a 
wealthy family and it bothers 
him that I always watch what 
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Sorority noted for 


By Stephanie Magallon 


Zeta Sigma Chi, a multicul- 
tural sorority, was recognized 
by its national chapter and 
Sacramento State for having 
the highest term GPA among 
Greek organizations in the 
past two years. 


The ladies of Zeta Sigma. 


Chi earned a GPA of 3.118 for 
fall 2013 and was given the 
Academic Excellence award 
last month by the United So- 
rority Fraternity Council. 

“T think a 3.1 is amazing be- 
cause that puts you above all 
council, sorority, Greek and 
women average,’ Melissa 
Norrborn, Greek life special- 
ist, said. “I definitely haven’t 
seen a 3.] in my time.” 

The Sac State Executive or- 
der 1006 states organization 
officers, such as president 
and treasurer, must maintain 
a 2.0 overall GPA. However, 


the school chancellor does not 
have GPA requirements for an 
organization as a whole. 

Norrborn said in order to 
be a recognized sorority or 
fraternity on campus, it needs 
to be part of a Greek council. 
The councils then determine if 
there are GPA requirements for 
the organizations. 

Norrborn said the average 
GPA among all Greek orga- 
nizations in fall 2013 was*a 
2.607. She said Sigma Omi- 
cron Pi and Kappa Alpha Psi 
were the only other two orga- 
nizations that received a 3.0 
GPA or higher. 

“Student Organizations and 
Leadership is incredibly proud 
of the three Greek organiza- 
tions on campus who achieved 
above a 3.00 average in the 
fall 2013 semester,” Norrborn 
said. “ As well as all of the in- 
dividual Greek affiliated stu- 
dents who remain dedicated 
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Giant Orange features 


By Erika Bradley 


Whether craving a chili 
cheeseburger or barbeque- 
bacon hot dog with a side of 
french fries and shake, Giant 
Orange is a diner with a ‘50s 
classic, yet modern look. 
This is a dive in with a wide 
variety of freshly made food 
to satisfy anyone’s appetite. 

The restaurant has a selec- 


-tion of 16 types of burgers, 


prepared with fresh ingredi- 
ents on hand-made buns. 

“Everything is fresh, made 
to order and our fries are 
made the old fashioned way, 
“said owner Rick Ameil. 
“We put out a great quality 
product.” 

With its opening in 2013 


on Howe Avenue, located 
10 minutes away from Sac- 
ramento State, students have 
the option to use_ their. one 
card for a 10 percent dis- 
count on fresh and tasty fast 
food. 

Ameil said the most popu- 
lar burger is the “Giant Or- 
ange Old School Cheese- 
burger,” a classic burger 
with a choice on a variety of 
cheeses. He said customers 
enjoy it because it is simple 
and traditional burger. 

For customers who may 
be looking for something 
on the bigger side, the “Go 
Chuck Yourself” is the larg- 
est burger on the menu. 

This burger is a triple- 
decker of three thick patties 
and three slices of cheese, 


garnished with lettuce, to- 
mato, red onion, pickles, 
mayo, mustard and ketchup. 
The menu describes it as a 
‘cheeseburger on steroids.’ 

Business major Christo- 
pher Sant, said he had a great 
experience dining in at Giant 
Orange. 

“The food was delicious,” 
Sant said. “ It was just like 
having an old school burger 
from a ma-and-pop shop.” 

Burgers are only one of 
the many food options at Gi- 
ant Orange. The diner also 
offers classic grilled cheese, 
BLT sandwiches, a great se- 
lection on hot dogs and boca 
burgers for vegetarians. 

The burgers range from $9 
to $15, while the sandwiches 
and hot dogs are priced from 


traditional burgers 


$6 to $9. 

Ameil said everything is 
made from the freshest pro- 
duce and is cooked and pre- 
pared only after customers 
have ordered, guaranteeing 
the best quality. 

All burgers, sandwiches 
and hot dogs come with a 
choice of French fries, sweet 
potato fries, mixed green sal- 
ad or creamy cole slaw. 

Although a newly opened 
restaurant, Giant Orange has 
some rich history. , 

The restaurant name 
comes from the Giant Or- 
ange stands located along 
Highway 99 from the 1920s 
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A hamburger place with quirky burger names and that pledges 
fresh, local ingredients, the Giant Orange is making a mark in Sac- 


ramento. 
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VALENZUELA: Foundation pleased to offer money to alumnus 


Continued, A6 


look at notes I took from Kurt’s 
classes. His lectures were ge- 
nius level.” 

Prior to the Leff-Davis grant, 
Valenzuela said he had. never 
done a grant proposal. 

“I was pretty stoked to have 


won,” Valenzuela said. “‘ Grants 
are amazing. They basically 
give you money to just create.” 

For more than 30 years, the 
Sacramento Region Commu- 
nity Foundation has served as a 
financial support for local com- 
munity organizations. As a pro- 
vider of philanthropic services 
in the Sacramento area, the 


foundation connects with do- 
nors who want to give back to 
their community through grants 
and scholarships. 

“The foundation was very 
pleased to be able to offer this 
fund to the visual artists com- 
munity and see this inaugural 
launch as a groundbreaking op- 
portunity to benefit the rich and 


diverse field of visual artists in 
the Sacramento region,” said 
Chief Giving Officer Priscilla 
Enriquez. 

Sac State alumnus and com- 
munications associate for the 
Sacramento Region Commu- 
nity Foundation Luis Sosa, said 
the Leff-Davis fund is an exam- 
ple of how the Foundation im- 


pacts the community including 
Sac State. 

“Being a recent graduate, 
I know how busy life can be 
balancing school and work and 
often students forget or are not 
aware of how many grants and 
scholarship opportunities are 
available,” Sosa said. 

Sosa said he hopes Sac State 


students can become aware of 
the several grants and schol- 
arships the foundation offers. 
Grants and scholarships vary 
from $500 to $5,000. 

Valenzuela said he plans to 
use the Leff-Davis grant on stu- 
dio and promotional costs, buy- 
ing new equipment and to make 
more affordable prints. 
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Patrons can enjoy a burger for lunch made from fresh ingredients at Giant Orange. 


ORANGE: Restaurant rekindling 
popularity from the ‘40s and ‘50s 


Continued, A6 


to the early 1970s. 

During those years the Giant 
Orange stands welcomed many 
visitors. The stands started out 
selling orange juice to travelers 
along the then much slower- 
paced Highway 99. 

Sacramento resident Kevin 
Kennedy, said he remembers 
driving down the highway with 
his family in the early 1960s 


and seeing the Giant Orange 
stands. 

“A lot of cars back then didn’t 
have air conditioning and we 
didn’t have bottled waters, so 
you would wanna stop and get 
something to drink,” Kennedy 
said. 

Giant Orange was most pop- 
ular in the ‘40s and ‘50s, but 
when the highway transitioned 
to a higher-speed freeway, the 
stands declined and eventually 
closed. 


“I loved the history and it 
brings back memories to those 
who drove by the Giant Or- 
ange stands,” Ameil said. 

Since the grand opening on 
Howe Avenue, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren of 
the original founders of Gi- 
ant Orange, have come to dine 
at Ameil’s restaurant. Some 
of the original stands are still 
around and Ameil hopes to get 
ahold of one. 


DATING: Multi-cultural dating 
can be an enlightening experience 
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I spend,” Velasquez said. “He 
just does not understand that 
I was not brought up in the 
same conditions.” 

Velasquez said she is very 
sensitive about her culture and 
believes Consavage is igno- 
rant on how to properly refer 
to her culture. 

“When we first started dat- 
ing, he would always say you 
Spanish people. We’re Latinos 
not Spanish. It’s little things 


like that,” Velasquez said. 

Although cultural differences 
can be difficult for some cou- 
ples, there are others who adjust 
without problems. 

Victoria Belasco, Sac State 
alumna, identifies as Filipino, 
Cuban and Native American. 
She has been dating crimi- 
nal justice major Hashim 
Munir,who is Pakistani and Fi- 
jian, for two years. 

Belasco said they have never 
had to deal with problems re- 
lated to their cultures. 

“To be honest we haven’t had 


to adjust to anything because 
both of our families are very 
Americanized,’Belasco _ said. 
“With cultural differences, | 
would say just our religion and 
what we eat.” 

All three couples said the 
greatest part about multicul- 
tural dating is the experience 
and ability to learn about other 
cultures. 

To personally share your ex- 
perience and learn about cul- 
tural dating etiquette attend the 
event in the MultiCultural Cen- 
ter Feb. 19 at 5 p.m. 





ZETA: Education comes first for 
sorority, assist members behind 
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to their academic success at 
Sacramento State.” 

Many sorority and fra- 
ternities have GPA require- 
ments ranging from a 2.0 to 
a 2.5 for pledges applying. 

President of Zeta Sigma 
Chi Jazz Jackson, said there 
is arequirement of a2.5 GPA 
to join and a 2.3 GPA to stay 
active within the sorority. 

“Education has always 


come first in our sorority,” 
Jackson said. “It’s our number 
one principle and we strive to 
uphold it each and every day.” 

She said her national chap- 
ter develops educational pro- 
grams for sisters who have 
fallen below a 2.3 GPA. 

Vice President of Zeta Sig- 
ma Chi Alex Calderon, said 
she also helps to develop edu- 
cation programs for her sisters. 

The programs include 15 
study hours a week, progress 
report cards and informing sis- 


ters about resources available 
at school such as the writing 
center. 

Calderon said Zeta Sigma 
Chi’s national chapter has 
also recognized the Sac State 
chapter for the high GPA and 
it has been mentioned on the 
national page. 

“That makes me feel re- 
ally proud,” said Calderon. 
“We are making a difference 
and people are seeing it and it 
makes us feel accomplished.” 
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More options for breakfast UTHE GAMES ROOM 


If you're a fan of the breakfast panini or pancakes at The Buzz, 
you'll love the newest additions to their breakfast menu— 

a hearty omelet with your favorite fillings, or french toast with 
melted butter, drizzled with maple syrup. Breakfast is served 
Monday — Friday, 7:30 ~ 10:30 a.m. 


If you're looking for a relaxing, coffeehouse setting for 
breakfast, lunch, or dinner, a snack, or a cup of freshly 
brewed Java City coffee, you'll find it at The Buzz! 





Sac State Campus Dining, operated by University Enterprises, Inc., offers 
a variety of eateries throughout the campus. From American cuisine to 
international options, sandwiches, salads, soups, and more, there’s 
something for everyone for every meal. 
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ALL-AROUND THE WORLD 


By Jillian Kweller 








Imagine traveling back-and-forth across 
the world from the time you were born, then 
someday ending up in Sacramento, Calif. 
with a full ride gymnastics scholarship to a 
Division I university. 

Such a life sounds quite normal for Sac- 
ramento State freshman gymnast Julia Kon- 
ner. 

But then again, having a dual-citizenship 
between the US and Australia and moving 
three times across the continents by the age 
of five might do that for a person. 

Konner’s mother Jan Konner said travel- 
ing is second nature to Julia and her older 
brother Scott. She said they were each 
barely a month old when they made their 
first international flights and acknowledged 
Julia traveled a long way from Maryland to 
attend Sac State. 

“They’ve never stopped traveling since,” 
Konner said. “With Scott doing a solo 
journey to Australia as a teenager and Ju- 
lia making the cross-country trek by car to 
come to Sacramento.” 

This outgoing life stemmed from Julia’s 
father Calvin Konner and his long-time 
work as an American diplomat. He has 
been serving for over thirty years and made 
moves to Europe, Latin America, Asia, 
Australia and Tanzania. 

“We moved to Mongolia, but in time 
for Julia’s birth, we went back to Australia 
where there were better health facilities,” - 
pete "it Jan Konner said. 

eee es. | Julia Konner’s only surviving grandpar- 
Ht bers rab armen EMME IM eta as f . ‘ 

lie ig PS See ea ents are in Australia, along with other mem- 
ea bers of her extended family, which give her 
reasons to go and visit as often as possible. 

A few other places the Konners have 
stamped in their passports during Calvin 
Konner’s venture are Britain, New Zealand, 
and Haiti; with vacations to China, France, 
Mexico, Morocco (and) Argentina. 

“We just love traveling, my family, so 
we’ve been all over the place,” Julia Kon- 
ner said. “Last summer we went to Cambo- 
dia, Vietnam and Laos and I loved that; just 
experiencing a different lifestyle.” 

Jan Konner said moving the family was so 





to finish third. The two teams 


By Curtis Manlapig 
picked ahead of the Hornets are 
New Mexico State and CSU Ba- 
kersfield, both remaining from 
2013. This shows teams coming 
into the conference are at a dis- 
advantage and could be a mystery 
to some coaches. The selection 
for fourth place was Utah Valley, 
which had an 18 point drop off 
from Sac State’s 68. 

10 head coaches in the WAC 
picked the order they thought each 
team would finish. If the team was 
picked to get first place, then that 
team would get nine points and 
the point total decreased by one as 
the teams are lower in the stand- 
ings. The coaches could not vote 
for their own teams. 

The WAC has become a turn- 
stile for teams in the west looking 
to move on to bigger conferences. 
Schools from last season that have 
departed the WAC are now in sta- 
bler conferences. 

San Jose State moved to the 
Mountain West Conference for 
baseball as well as other sports. 
Texas State, UT Arlington and UT 
San Antonio went to the Sun Belt 
Conference. Dallas Baptist is now 
a member of the Missouri Valley 
Conference and Louisiana Tech is 
a part of the Conference-USA. 

For Sac State’s affiliate sports, 
it should try and find conferences 
where there is stability. The com- 
petition will likely be better be- 
cause of the familiarity between 
teams. | i 4 

The WAC needs to go all in and iB viv New 
try and keep its members, even the pitied Sar 


“Shuffle up and deal” are words 
normally heard throughout ca- 
sinos, but unfortunately for the 
Sacramento State baseball team 
playing in the Western Athletic 
Conference, the Hornets have 
been dealt seemingly a new con- 
ference schedule the past three 
seasons. 

The WAC, has undergone a 
remodeling of sorts in recent sea- 
sons, leaving affiliate member Sac 
State wondering about the stability 
of the conference. Division. I con- 
ferences should not be changing, 
it’s an epidemic that is happening 
across the NCAA landscape. 

There are six new schools that 
have been added to the conference 
in 2014 including Grand Canyon 
University, Utah Valley, Northern 
Colorado, Chicago State, Univer- 
sity of Texas-Pan American and 
the University of North Dakota. 
The remaining four are Sac State, 
New Mexico State, Seattle Uni- 
versity and CSU Bakersfield. 

Utah Valley, Chicago State, 
North Dakota and UTPA came 
over from the now defunct Great 
West Conference. 

It is difficult to adjust to playing 
teams you are not used to because 
of the high turnover, studying new 
tape and having to recruit differ- 
ently because the conference has 
expanded in distance, is now a 
challenge for the Hornets. The 
WAC is no longer just a confer- 
ence that lies in the western part 


of the country. PRN a 
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This season, Sac State has been 
selected in the WAC coaches poll 


affiliate like Sac State. If they do 
not, the WAC may fold. 


Freshman Julia Konner sets up for her bar mount in an exhibition at The Nest. 
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Midseason momentum drives 
Hornets to fourth-straight win 


By Ryan Kuhn 


Sacramento State men’s basketball has finally 
broken even in conference play after notching 
its fourth-straight conference win for the second 
time in head coach Brian Katz’s tenure. 

The Hornets started the Big Sky Conference 
season 2-4, but won four of their last six games 
to move into a three-way tie for sixth place and 
are just one game out of second place position, 
which is currently held by four teams. 

In the process, they completed their first 4-0 
home stand for the first time in 32 years with 
a 68-56 win over Southern Utah University on 
Monday night. 

“The biggest thing I was talking about all 
week long was maturity,” said Sac State head 
coach Brian Katz. “We came out and we were 
very aggressive and set the tone.” 

Sac State started the game on an 11-0 run and 
stayed consistent as it held the Thunderbirds to 
43 percent shooting and forced 13 turnovers. 

“T enjoy playing defense,” junior forward 
Alex Tiffin said. “It’s something I take pride in 
and when you do things right, it feels good.” 

From the first day of practice, Katz said he 
stressed defense and rebounding. The Hornets 
currently sit third in the conference in defense 
and seventh in rebounding. 

Tiffin has not been the highest scorer on the 
team, but has started 20 of 21 games this sea- 
son because of his defensive presence. In the 
one game Katz started freshman Eric Stuteville, 
Katz said he did not like the rhythm of the team. 

“T like Tiffin starting because (Jordan) Sal- 
ley and [Stuteville] can come off the bench and 
score,” Katz said. “Alex is so much ahead of the 
curve with his post defense.” 

Junior guards Mikh McKinney and Dylan 
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Mikh McKinney drives to the basket 
against Southern Utah. He finished with 
15 points, six rebounds, five assists and 
three steals. 


Garrity were the team’s leading scorers with 15 
and 13 points respectively, while sophomore 
guard Cody Demps finished with nine points, 
seven rebounds, three assists and a steal. 

Since being inserted in the starting lineup 
when the season started, Demps improved in 
every statistic from his freshman campaign and 
said his team is just playing with so much con- 
fidence. 

“It always feels good to win,” Demps said. 
“The homestand helped a lot.” 

Sac State takes its winning streak to Eastern 
Washington Thursday where it has won the last 
two meetings on Reese Court. 

“Right now we can say we might be the hot- 
test team in the league,” Katz said. “But every 
[win] on the road is an upset.” 

Tipoff is at 6:05 p.m. and can be viewed on 
Watch Big Sky TV 





Football fills coaching roster 
by hiring Solomona Tapasa 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Sacramento State football has hired Solomo- 
na Tapasa as its new defensive line coach. It is 
the last coach to fill out the coaching staff for the 
Hornets’ upcoming season. 

Tapasa was last an offensive line coach at 
Western Oregon University. He also has expe- 
rience as a defensive coordinator, coaching at 
Eastern Oregon. 


The signing comes on the heels of Sac State 
selecting Jody Sears as its defensive coordina- 
tor. At national signing day, the Hornets signed 
14 defensive players and four defensive line- 
man. 

Sac State has signed 22 players overall for 
next season. 

With the coaching staff set in place, Sac State 
can now begin the process of preparing for the 
2014 season. 


Women’s basketball assistant coach 
moves from Harvard to the hardwood 


By Satchi Hover 


It is safe to say that Sacramento 
State women’s basketball assis- 
tant coach Derrick Florence more 
than understands what it means to 
persevere. 

Florence was born and raised 
by a single mother in Compton, 
Calif., a city that has made a 
name for itself as a gang haven, 
riddled with drug issues and po- 
lice corruption. 

“T’ve literally had a gun point- 
ed at my head by police officers 
on several different occasions,” 
Florence said. “I’ve experienced 
the feeling of my hands on top 
of a hot police car hood just for 
standing on the corner of my 
street.” 

Florence’s mother, Virgie 
Washington, was there to remind 
him that getting an education was 
his way of escaping the harsh re- 
alities of Compton. 

“The price and value of educa- 
tion meant a lot to her,” Florence 
said. “She tried to instill that in 
me early on.” 

Washington worked as a postal 
worker for 33 years, taking time 
off to shuttle Florence to and 
from school, only to return to 
work in the evening. 


She also introduced her son 
to basketball, the sport he would 
eventually pursue a career in. 

“My mom took me to a park 
when I was in elementary school 
and there were some guys play- 
ing. I had a big mouth and thought 
that I could play,” Florence said. 
“T got out there and ended up em- 
barrassing myself.” 

In eighth grade, his mom sent 
him to UCLA coaching legend, 
John Wooden’s basketball camp, 
where he developed a love for the 
game. 

While Florence possessed ex- 
ceptional talent on the court dur- 
ing his time at Compton High 
School, he had difficulty staying 
healthy due to injuries. 

“Two out of the three years 
I played in high school, I had a 
broken ankle,” Florence said. 
“Tt did not stop me from playing 
though.” 

Florence’s uncle, Forrest 
Washington, was another key fig- 


ure in his upbringing Soon, Flor- 


ence emulated his on-court play 
after one of basketball’s all-time 
legends, Michael Jordan. 

“The boy could jump out of 
the gym,” Washington said. “It 
looked promising for him to go 
on to the next level.” 


Florence’s injuries eventually 
caught up to him. 

“I had already started college 
and went to the doctor and was 
told there was something in my 
X-ray,’ Florence said. “I thought 
it was going to be something 
simple and I’d be back playing in 
4-6 weeks. The doctor said I’d be 
happy to be walking again.” 

Once again, Florence’s mother 
was there remind him that his 
education would help overcome 
another obstacle. 

“Thankfully I still had my 
mom nearby telling me that I had 
to get my grades up and stay on 
my books,” Florence said. “So 
it was never to a point where | 
didn’t feel good about things for 
a while because I fell short of my 
dreams.” 

Florence graduated from 
Morehouse College in 1997 with 
a bachelor’s degree and two years 
later, pursued a master’s degree 
in education policy and manage- 
ment at Harvard University. 

“My first year [at Harvard] was 
incredibly challenging,” Florence 
said. “Financial aid did not really 
come through and I didn’t really 
have a place to live. I couldn’t af- 
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Alexis Martinez eyes 
possible 2014 return 


By Clifton Jones 


Some of those who are closely 
affiliated with Sacramento State 
softball did not believe that 
freshman designated player and 
third baseman Alexis Martinez 
was going to come back from her 
freak accident last season. 

The accident happened last 
year when Martinez and junior 
outfielder Nicole Clark were do- 
ing a pop fly drill in the outfield 
and the two collided; Clark slid 


taking out Martinez’s legs. 

Martinez tore her ACL, MCL 
and a MPFL, she spent five 
months of preliminary rehabilita- 
tion before she received surgery 
on her knee in June. 

She spent most of the five 
months rehabbing at the Results 
Therapy facility on 9500 Mi- 
cron Ave., with physical thera- 
pist Kyle Yamashiro. Yamashiro, 


works with a lot of other injured 
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Hornet third baseman 
Alexis Martinez partici- 
pates in drills during soft- 
ball practice on Feb. 5. 
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Athlete credits foundation of faith for track and field success 


By Josh Leeper 


The phrase, “hard work 
pays off’ is usually a state- 
ment that resonates with col- 
lege students who often go 
to extraordinary lengths to 
achieve their goals. 

Zach Coniglio 1s no excep- 
tion. 

As a senior thrower for the 
Sacramento State track team, 
Coniglio worked his way up 
from track as his third sport, 
to a Division I athlete and Big 
Sky men’s field Athlete of the 
Week on Jan. 28. 

“T just ran track to stay in 
shape for football,” Coniglio 
said. “I started getting better 
and that’s where the scholar- 
ship came from.” 

His work ethic has made an 
impact on the team that is felt 
strongly from the top begin- 
ning with Head Coach Kath- 
leen Raske all the way down 
to his teammates and her en- 
tire coaching staff. 


“His progress over the 
course of his career is inspir- 
ing,” said throwing coach Jeff 
Magley. “Zach has become 
one of the best throwers in 
Sacramento State history.” 

Coniglio’s work doesn’t 
stop on the field. 

‘“He’s a great person,” 
Raske said. “He’s someone 
who’s very selfless and al- 
ways wants to help a friend, a 
teammate or buddy.” 

Coniglio also expresses 
how faith is very important 
to him, and said he always 
finds a way to incorporate his 
strong work ethic in religious 
activities. He volunteers for 
various organizations, from 
helping children to encourag- 
ing college athletes. 

“Over the summer, I volun- 
teered as a counselor for an 
underprivileged kids camp,” 
Coniglio said. “It was really 
rewarding. I got to help and 
pray for a lot of kids.” 

His prayers can also be 


heard on Sacramento. State’s 
campus. 

‘“He’s one of our Fellow- 
ship of Christian Athletes 
leaders, so he does a lot of 
planning for each week’s hud- 
dle,” Raske said. “Zach has a 
heart of gold.” 

The Fellowship Christian 
Alliance is an organization 
for Christian athletes to come 
together and share their com- 
mon faith through sports. Nat- 
urally, Coniglio’s leadership 
skills shine through. 

‘“He’s a great guy and a 
strong man of faith,’ Magley 
said. “He loves meeting with 
the Fellowship Christian Alli- 
ance and is always organizing 
activities.” 

Coniglio’s religious com- 
mitment plays a large role in 
his life on the field as well. 

“T had a javelin thrower as 
my roommate last year and 
we were both Fellowship 
Christian Alliance leaders,” 
Coniglio said. “We both ex- 


celled in athletics, he became 
an All-American and I won 
conference again. God plays a 
big role in my life.” 

This unwavering faith per- 
meates all aspects of his life, 
all the way down to his pre- 
meet routine. 

“T always listen to my wor- 
ship music,” Coniglio said. 
“That’s all I have on my 1Pod. 
My warmup is a form of wor- 
shipping God.” 

During the summer, Coni- 
glio works a construction job 
in the Bay Area. He works 40 
hours per week, getting up at 
the crack of dawn. 

Because the track team 
doesn’t offer full scholar- 
ships, Zach must work five 
days a week from 6:30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. over the summer to 
cover his remaining tuition 
costs. 

“T’m a laborer for the Cen- 
tral Sanitation District,’ Co- 
niglio said. “I’ll direct traffic 
and sometimes I’m on other 


construction units. It’s a job 
to help out with housing.” 

Coniglio said a schedule 
like that often prevents him 
from putting in a lot of prac- 
tice time during the summer, 
but his motivation keeps him 
going. 

“He’s the kind of guy that 
nothing is going to hold him 
back and is someone who will 
work really hard to achieve 
his goals, whether it be aca- 
demic, financial or track,” 
Raske said. 

Even with a schedule that 
leaves little time for anything 
else, Coniglio still finds time 
to give back to the sport that 
has given him so much. 

In his spare time, he helps 
coach Special Olympics ath- 
letes. 

“Hard work has been apart 
of his success story,” Magley 
said. “The hard work paying 
off is apart of his inspiration.” 
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Senior Zach Coniglio throws for Sac 
State’s track and field shot put. 





Men’s golf season looks optimistic for upperclassmen 





By Daniel Harrison 


The expectations are lofty for the 
Sacramento State men’s golf team this 
year, but according to juniors Riley 
Hayfield and Luke Kristo, they should 
be. 

“We are a really talented team,” 
Hayfield said. “I think we have a good 
chance to win some tournaments this 
spring.” 

Hayfield and Kristo transferred from 
College of the Canyons in Santa Clar- 
ita, Calif. Their arrival this year have 
helped the Hornets to a first-place finish 
at the Dash Thomas Memorial in Eagle, 
Idaho, and a second-place finish at the 
Anteater Invitational in Costa Mesa, 
Calif. 
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When asked about how they have 
impacted the team, head coach Chris- 
topher Hall acknowledged the role they 
have played. 

“Tt helped out a lot,” Hall said. “Win- 
ning is their mentality.” 

Kristo and Hayfield have been room- 
mates and best friends during their time 
at College of the Canyons. There, they 
broke several school records, including 
a team-low of 15-under par during the 
Western State Championship match; 
momentum that carried them to a state 
championship. 

“In the two years that me and Riley 
were there, we had around 100 wins 
and like three or four losses,” Kristo 
said. ‘ 

But Kristo and Hayfield are not the 


only one’s breaking records. The team 
has come together, and it has showed in 
their play. 

“Tn the fall we put 11 new records in 
our record books,” Hall said. “I would 
say this team has just as much talent as 
teams we have had in the past. The one 
thing that is different is there are nine 
guys on the roster capable of shooting 
good scores.” 

Hayfield said that his best accom- 
plishment this year was shooting a 68- 
69 to open up the Dash Thomas Memo- 
rial. 

As for Kristo, his best moment since 
coming to Sac State came with a sixth- 
place finish in the Ram Master’s Invita- 
tional in Ft. Collins, Colo. in September 
of last year. 
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Both noted the change in competi- 
tion they have faced since coming from 
junior college. While it has made the 
transition harder, Kristo and Hayfield 
are glad to be competing with the best. 

“This is Division ]. All these guys are 
getting ready to turn pro,” Kristo said. 
”They got here for a reason.” 

The Hornets are preparing for their 
upcoming tournament, the Folino Invi- 
tational in Industry Hills, Calif. 

They have had to battle the changing 
weather conditions, while maintaining 
the same schedule, which has made 
things a bit more difficult. 

“We played one round last week,” 
Hayfield said. “The weather isn’t coop- 
erating right now.” 

Kristo noted that they just need to 


keep at it. Even with the changing 
weather, the Hornets have maintained 
their same schedule. 

“Tt’s tough right now with the rain,” 
Kristo said. We just got to stay practic- 
ing no matter what. You can lose some- 
thing so easy and go off if you don’t 
practice it.” 

Hall said the team is back in their 
groove. After taking nearly three 
months off, the team fared well at the 
Anteater Invitational late last month, a 
trend the team hopes to continue. 

“Our goals are lofty, but they are 
all attainable,” Hall said. “It all just 
depends on how much work the guys 
want to put in.” | 

The Folino Invitational will take 
place Feb. 17-18. 
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Women’s golf looks to exceed second-place prediction 


By Patricia Carpenter 


If early results are any indi- 
cation, the Sacramento State 


‘women’s golf team is serious 
‘eompetition for a 2014 Big Sky 


Conference Championship. 
Despite many of the unfore- 
seen obstacles they faced, Sac 


‘State is coming off a strong 


outing where the team played to 


‘three top-10 finishes, including a 
‘win at the Rainbow Wahine Invi- 
tational and one top-5 individual 


finish. 


-“ Even though the Hornets won 


their last tournament, senior 


‘Tiffany Nichols said she did not 
think they were playing to the 


best of their abilities in the fall 
due to external conflicts. 
“We really grinded it out,” 


Nichols said. “It was really good 
considering the circumstances, 
but we can definitely do better.” 

Nichols played in three out of 
the four tournaments, placing in 
the top 30 twice. 

The women started out the 
season with two back-to-back 
heavily rain induced tournaments 
and then were involved in a car 
accident while heading to their 
third tournament, the SCU Colby 
Invitational, in San Jose, Calif. 

Women’s golf head coach 
David Sutherland is entering his 
seventh season at Sac State and 
said he is happy to have every- 
body back competing, knowing 
they are healthy after recovering 
from back related issues, concus- 
sions and whiplash sustained in 
the car accident. 


“This team has the ability to be. 


best team I have ever coached,” 
Sutherland said. “We have a ton 
of talent and a lot of real positive 
energy.” 

The Big Sky 2014 preseason 
coaches’ poll unanimously picked 
Sac State to finish second in 
conference by receiving one first 
place vote behind Portland State, 
The Vikings claimed 10 first- 
place votes entering as the pre- 
season favorite. Southern Utah, 
defending champion Northern 
Arizona and Montana rounded 
out the top five. 

““T have no real issue with us 
being picked second, but that 
doesn’t mean we are going to 
finish second,” Sutherland said. 
“We can compete with anybody 
including Portland State.” » 


Sutherland believes they have 
a shot to win the conference 
championship and said this is the 
most balanced women’s team he 
has coached in his tenure. 

“The strength of our team 
is our ability to compete one 
through five; I don’t feel like 
this is a team that has one sort of 
elite player that we have to rely 
on like we’ve had in the past,” 
Sutherland said. 


He believes most of the team’s , 


success has come from the 
women’s positive and competi- 
tive energy they display off the 
course, which carries over into 
their play. 

Sac State will be returning four 
out of their five contributors from 
the 2013 Big Sky Championship, 
including Nichols, who led the 


team with a stroke average of 
77.19 in 26 rounds. 

The team had two players who 
competed in all four of its fall 
tournaments: including sopho- 
more Rockelle Sande and junior 
Sagee Palavivatana, while fresh- 
man Chloe Bartek senior, Lisa 
Persson and Nichols competed in 
all but one tournament after with- 
drawing from the SCU Colby 
Invitational. 

Palavivatana has been a 
contributor to the teams success 
thus far when she tied for fourth 
overall with a score of 76-75- 
73-224 at the Rainbow Wahine 
Invitational. 

She has said her ability to stay 
positive for her teammates and 
overall attitude on the course has 
helped her confidence. 


“T have a lot of faith in the 
team and I feel like we have a 
strong team,” Palavivatana said. 
“There are a couple of veterans 
and I think we can take first or 
win it all.” 

With a three month winter 
break in between the season, 
Palavivatana said the team’s 
momentum will carry over and 
confidence from winning the 
last tournament heading into the 
spring will benefit them. 

“T believe that now that we 
have won our first tournament, I 
could say that we’re hungry for 
our second one and | think win- 
ning the second one will be easier 
than the first,” Palavivatana said. 

The team opened up its season 
at the Matador Invitational in 
Simi Valley, Calif. on Feb. 10. 
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FLORENCE: Despite tragedy, coach continues to prevail 
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ford my books, and not having books at Harvard is 
like driving without wheels.” 

In addition to the difficulties on campus, Flor- 
ence’s mother had suffered a major heart attack, 
forcing him to return to Compton. 

Florence was the primary caretaker for his ill 
mother while he continued his education at Har- 
vard. 

“He didn’t let it derail him,” Washington said. 
“He went back and did what he had to do.” 

In between caring for his mother and Harvard, 
Florence came across coaching. 

A friend from home said that he was coaching 
the boys basketball team at Frank L. Walton Mid- 
dle School in Compton and he wanted Florence to 
join him. 

_ Florence’s success at Walton allowed for him to 


. make the jump to the high school level. 
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It was at Compton High School where he met 
longtime friend George Christie, who served as an 
assistant on Florence’s staff. 

“IT wanted to get into coaching and went to him 
about being a coach,” Christie said. “He said he 
was able to have me and for the first four years it 
was just him and me. Ever since then we’ve been 





ANDREW VASQUEZ - STATE HORNET 


Sac State women’s assistant coach Derrick Florence runs drills with the team at practice. 


good friends.” 

However, Florence said he was not as keen to 
the business side of coaching men’s basketball, and 
made the transition to coaching the women’s side. 

Then on April 26, 2004, tragedy struck. 

Florence had been living up the street from his 
mother’s house in Compton, in a home rented by 
his uncle, when his mom suddenly passed away. 

“I stopped in to check on her after basketball 


practice,” Florence said. “We were fussing about 
a piece of apple pie because she was supposed to 
watch what she was eating at the time.” 

Florence then heard his mom go into the bath- 
room and grew concerned when he didn’t see her 
return after some time. He went to open the door 
and found her laying on the floor, struggling to 
breathe. 

By the time paramedics arrived, he knew it was 


already too late. 

“She was my best friend,” Florence said. “My 
mom defied a lot of odds and gave me everything 
and then some.” 

After leading the girls varsity team at Centennial 
High School in Compton to three league champion- 
ships, Florence achieved another feat in 2008. 

“Graduating from Harvard was a crowning 
achievement for me,” Florence said. “At first I had 
doubted myself and how I ended up there, but like 
my mom taught me, you can do anything you put 
your mind to.” 

After continued success at Centennial and as 
head coach of the Cal Sparks Team Black, an AAU 
(Amateur Athletic Union) girl’s basketball team, 
Florence was given an opportunity to coach on a 
Division I college staff. 

Florence’s success had drawn interest from new 
Sac State women’s basketball head coach Bunky 
Harkleroad. 

“Bunky called me and we had a chance to speak,” 
Florence said. “I flew up for a formal interview and 
things felt really good.” 

Since joining Sac State this season, Florence has 
helped the women’s team to its best start in pro- 
gram history. 
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Sac State. 

“Kyle was helpful with me during 
those five months to stay motivated 
and to push through the pain,” Mar- 
tinez said. 

Yamashiro spent most of their 
time bending the knee and making 
the knee more flexible. After her 
surgery Martinez dealt with Ortho- 
pedic Surgeon Dr. Arthur Ting. 

Ting is the team physician of the 
San Jose Sharks and 1s apart of the 
Fremont Sports Therapy and Sur- 
gery Center that deals with Oakland 
Raiders and other Bay Area profes- 
sional sports. 

At the time of the injury, Marti- 
nez started six of seven games and 
was hitting .294 with one homerun 
and three RBIs. Martinez’s batting 
average, still ranked fourth best last 
season for the Hornets although her 
season was cut short.. 

A big reason why her average 
was the fourth best behind junior 
right fielder Paige Martin and for- 
mer Hornets Emily McCormick 
and Kelli Frye, was because of her 
father, Alan Martinez. Alan was her 
longtime coach as a child. 

It was then when Alan would 
teach his daughter to be tough and 
to do the little things to continue to 
get better. 

At the time of the injury last sea- 
son, Alan was mad that. his daugh- 
ter’s season was over before it could 
even get started. 

“When I heard that she was in- 
jured last season, it tore me up be- 
cause we had worked so hard every 
single day over the years together on 
her game,” Alan Martinez said. “I 
just couldn’t believe that her season 
was cut so early.” 

Once Alexis came back home for 
the winter break, her dad helped get 
the timing of her swing and power 
back in her swing. 

Alan Martinez said it was some- 
thing they have done ever since she 
was younger. 

“T kept her busy to keep work- 
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“among other 


ing on her hitting when she was with 
me,” Martinez said. 

During the five months of the sea- 
son and the spring semester, Marti- 
nez’s teammates would help getting 
her to school and to the trainer’s of- 
fice at Sac State. 

However, two of her teammates, 
sophomores cather Kortney, Solis 
and second baseman Kayla Ae 
would often make sure Martinez 
was taken care off every day before 
and after school. 

Martinez said the friendship be- 
tween the three of them has bloomed 
to a great relationship before and af- 
ter the injury and surgery. 

“The both of them helped me out 
a lot with things that I could not do 
on my own,” Martinez said. “If it 
was not for them I would have had a 
hard time getting around to even go 
to school.” 

The friendship between Papez and 
Martinez started in the first month of 
the fall of their freshman year. It was 
something that developed over time 
as the two got to know each other 
from hanging out. 

Papez said it was more of a nat- 
ural reaction to help a friend and 
teammate in need of help. 

“Alexis and I were close before 
she was injured last season,” Papez 
said. “I wanted to help her as much 
as I could because we were so close 
as friends.” 

Both Papez and Martinez stayed 
in close contact throughout the sum- 
mer and winter break. In fact, Marti- 
nez and Papez were together for the 
news from the doctor. 

Now that Alexis Martinez is back 
and practicing, head coach Lori Per- 
ez will most likely have Martinez at 
the designated player position. Mar- 
tinez said she is excited to get this 
season started. 

‘IT just want to be 100 percent al- 
ready,” Martinez said. 

The freshman’s season debut may 
be as soon as this upcoming week- 
end at the Fresno Season kickoff 


tournament on Feb.15-17. 
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used to moving it fortunately 
didn’t affect the kids too much. 

“While it may have been a 
little unsettling, what could 
replace exposure to a variety 
of the world’s cultures?” Kon- 
ner said. “Julia has ridden an 
elephant in Asia, was bitten 
by a monkey in Africa, gone 
horse riding in South America 
and has had close-up face time 
with kangaroos and koalas in 
Australia.” 

Konner also said it was im- 
portant while having a com- 
fortable middle-class upbring- 
ing, her children were exposed 
to extreme poverty of people 
in places like Haiti and Shang- 
hai. 


“She has been thrust into 


environments’ where — she 
couldn’t speak the language, 
but was inevitably affected by 


the sights, sounds and smells 
of everything around her,“ Jan 
Konner said. “With no coax- 
ing from her parents, Julia has 
indicated an interest in work- 
ing Overseas with some of the 
world’s disadvantaged.” 

Julia Konner said she enjoys 
the study of science and under- 
standing the body. Working in 
nutrition of some for would be 
ideal, she said. 

“T really want to use the 
health science major for some- 
thing like international aid 
work,” Konner said. “Just liv- 
ing overseas helping people.” 

With the desire to better her- 
self outside the country, Kon- 
ner maintains a similar life- 
style as a student athlete. 

“Number one, we saw some- 
one with good skills, good 
academics and she showed an 
interest in us as well,” said Sac 
State gymnastics head coach 
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Kim Hughes. “She is obvious- 
ly someone who has a desire to 
be part of a team and develop 
her skills to be at the high level 
that we’re trying to achieve as 
a team.” 

Konner has already won two 
Mountain Pacific Sports Fed- 
eration (MPSF) Newcomer of 
the Week honors in during the 
first three meets of her colle- 
giate career. 

“Tt again showed how pre- 
pared she was, early,” Hughes 
said. “It’s not like she had to 
get a bunch of meets under her 
belt to get out there and per- 
form and show that she can do 
things.” 

Hughes said he has noticed 
unique vitality in Konner as a 
freshman. Along with compet- 
ing three events in her break- 
out season, Konner was top of 
the team in preseason strength 
testing and weightlifting coach 





Tom DiStasio mentioned to 
Hughes that Konner is do- 
ing exceptionally well ‘in the 
weight room. 

“Coaching staff wise, you. 
can’t not like somebody whod- 
trains as hard as she does,”~ 
Hughes said. “Personality 
wise, she’s a very pleasant per- 
son. She doesn’t complain and 
works hard, so you got to like 
that.” 

Konner said she came to 
college with a fresh mindset, 
ready for the next chapter of 
her life. and hopes to continue 
to travel the world and embrace 
her adventurous passions. 

“People ask if it’s really 
different (living abroad), but: 
I don’t remember a lot of it, 
which is why I want to live: 
overseas.” Julia Konner said.: 
“My parents loved it and I: 
don’t think they regret travel-: 
ing around their whole lives.” 
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PEOPLE POLE 
DANCE FOR 
MORE THAN 
JUST MONEY 


By Alex Hernandez 


Senior English major Johana 
Mandap begins her Thursday 
night in midair. She appears to 
float as her and five other stu- 
dents spiral, twist and turn al- 
most 10 feet off the ground, 
inside the hot pink and black stu- 
dio adorned by twinkling string 
lights. As her body moves like 


_a ribbon in the wind, she only 


has the strength of one hand 
wrapped on a tall, silver pole to 
support her. 

Mandap is pole dancing. 
However, she is not pole dancing 
for what you may think. Mandap 
and other students are here for 
the physical, emotional and cre- 
ative benefits they get from the 
“taboo” dance. 

“Tt’s the best experience you’ ll 
ever have,” said Taryn Zank. “I 
took the first class as a joke three 
years ago and I’m still doing it 
now. It tones your body like cra- 
zy and it’s the hardest workout 
I’ve done. It makes you really 
confident and teaches you how 
to control your body,” 

After three years, Zank now 
teaches at multiple pole dance 
fitness studios in the Sacramento 
area. 

Pole dancing as an exercise 
has increased in popularity in re- 
cent years as fitness studios ded- 
icated to the dance are popping 
up across the country. It is also 
now recognized as a competitive 
sport and dance. 

Locally, Sac State students 
such as Mandap practice their 
skills at Sacramento Pole Dance 
Studio in Natomas, started by 
Sac State alumna Lisa Hellman. 

Hellman said students in her 
classes can burn an estimated 
400 to 500 calories an hour when 
dancing consistently. 

“Tt’s anaerobic; it targets all 
your muscles and it’s all about 
learning how to control your 
body using your own weight as 
resistance,” said Hellman. “Yet 
you can go through a whole class 
without feeling like you really 
worked out...there is nothing 
to-support your body except for 
yourself- that’s why it’s such a 
good workout,” she said. 

Mandap began taking classes 
at the studio three months ago 
and has begun to see results. 

“T feel like I’ve toned different 
parts of my body. Pole dancing 
is a lot of core work. I’ve noticed 
a slim down all over my body” 
Mandap said. 

Hellman, like many others, 
had misconceptions about the 
dance. However, after visiting a 
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CHOCO 
VALENTINE’S DAY. 


By Wendy Aguilar 


Forrest Gump’s mother com- 
pared chocolate to life when she 
said, “Life is like a box of choc- 
olates, you never know what 
you’re gonna get.” 









EP 
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chocolate-covered — strawber- 
ries for Valentine’s Day. Smith 
believes one of the reasons so- 
ciety turns to chocolate for gift- 
ing during the lover’s holiday is 
because of pop culture. 

“(In) TV shows and movies, 


ae he 








same reaction.’”’ 

Julie Tharalson,Sac State 
food and nutrition professor and 
graduate from The Culinary In- 
stitute of America in New York, 
believes one reason chocolate 
is highly marketable on Valen- 


bring flowers and chocolates 
and that’s something that is in- 
grained in our society. It’s Val- 
entine’s Day, you buy flowers 
and chocolates.” 

According to the Smithson- 
ian, chocolate has existed for 


Chocolate is ancient, but 
iconic - regardless of market- 
ability - and it is one of the most 
popular traditions during Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

Zach Smith is a junior busi- 
ness major at Sac State and is 
planning on giving flowers and 


it’s always been broadcast in my 
mind that chocolate is a thing 
you get for someone on Valen- 
tine’s Day,” Smith said. “You 
see people’s reactions on those 
movies or TV shows and you’re 
like,’?Oh okay I’m going to see 
my special someone and get the 


tine’s Day is because it is some- 
thing society has been encour- 
aged to gift. 

“IT suppose you can say to 
some degree that it may play 
a role in a man trying to get a 
woman’s 
son said. “If you’re going to 


attention,” Tharal- 


more than 2,000 years. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania discovered 
cacao powder on a piece pottery 
during an excavation in Hondu- 
ras that is estimated from 1400 
B.C.E, placing chocolate at an 
earlier time period in history 
than many believed. 
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OMAR VILLALPANDO - STATE HORNET 


The word chocolate comes 
from the Aztec word “xocoatl,” 
meaning a bitter drink made 
from cacao beans that were 
found in Central America and 
southern Mexico. 

According to the Smithsonian, 
the Mayans and Aztecs believed 
the cacao beans were mythical 
and were used in birth, marriage 
and death rituals. There is evi- 
dence the beans were fermented 
and brewed into alcoholic bev- 
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Salsa Loca Club welcomes all students 


By Anisca Miles 


Sexy, energetic and intense are all 
things one would think of when they 
hear the word “salsa,” but Sacramento 
State’s Salsa Loca Club is all of that 
and more. 

Salsa Loca President Junior Nara- 
njo said the club helped him go from a 
shy, small town student to somebody 
more social thanks to the active, re- 
laxing, inspiring and fun environ- 
ment. 

For nearly seven years now, Salsa 
Loca has been providing free Lat- 
in dance lessons for students and 
the Sacramento community every 
Wednesday from 7:30-8:30 p.m. in 
the University Union Redwood Room 
Lesson dancers are also encouraged 
to stay for free social dancing from 
8:30-10:50 p.m. 

The welcoming, laid back environ- 
ment allows dancers — and aspiring 
dancers — of all levels to participate 
in a night of stress relief. People of all 
ages and ethnicities socialize and get 
to meet people they never would have 
met otherwise. 
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‘“‘We take pride in the fact that we 
could welcome anyone whether they 
have no dance experience, some or 
even a world dance champion; we 
greet you with open arms,” Naranjo 
said. 

Throughout, all of the participants 
have a different story on how they dis- 
covered Salsa Loca. 

“T work in the back (near the Red- 
wood room) so I always hear it,” said 
freshman criminal justice major Cindi 
Ceja. “I was washing dishes and danc- 
ing at the same time.” 

Styles of dance lessons provided 
by the Salsa Loca team include Salsa, 
Bachata, Merengue, Kizomba and 
Cumbia. Every night the club meets, 
it makes sure to play music that fits all 
of the dance styles to accommodate 
what everyone prefers. 

Promptly at 7:30 p.m., the instruc- 
tor of the night begins with some sim- 
ple, awesome steps to help everybody 
loosen up about busting a move in 
front of others. 

In a room filled with close to 100 
people, feet step, arms tangle and 
hips shimmy as bodies move in sync 


— or at least attempt to — all around 
the room as everybody begins to get 
comfortable and feel the beat. 

“T love it a lot,” said junior math 
major Kimberly Hall. “Everyone 
should try it at least once.” 

After everybody lets loose, people 
are paired in couples to share awk- 
ward and exciting bonds that allow 
them to have someone else to blame 
when a step is missed. 

“The fact is that this can change 
people’s lives,” Naranjo said when 
describing what he loved most about 
Salsa Loca. “In the aspect of gaining 
a healthy habit, being more social, ex- 
periencing a new culture, meeting a 
lot of wonderful new people, building 
your confidence, relieving stress and 
finding a new outlet of having fun that 
extends in other parts of the world.” 

The club will have Kristoffer La- 
yug, a member of Sacramento Touch 
and a performer at many bachata fes- 
tivals and previous club president Bri- 
anna Perini, give participants the first 
bachata lesson of the year at 7:30 p.m. 
on Feb. 12, in the University Union. 








YARCENIA GARCIA - STATE HORNET 


Students dance at Sac State’s Salsa Loca Club 
in the University Union. 
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strip club in Las Vegas, she started 
practicing pole dancing as a way 
to get in shape. 

“When I got in there I was 
shocked at what it actually was,” 
said Hellman. “What was origi- 
nally in my head was this nasty 
dirty place but it was not, and | 
just thought the form of the dance 
was beautiful. I have about a 10- 
year background in ballet and it 
brought back the dancer in me. It 
made me want to get fit.” 

Hellman then began teaching 
friends and shortly after opened 
studios in Davis and Natomas, 
where she instructs a wide range 
of women including Sacramento 
State students. | 

“It runs from very tiny girls to 
very [tall] girls,” said Hellman. 
“You have girls of all different 
ages, sizes and ethnicities.” 

Hellman said anyone can try 
pole dancing, yet many women 
are hesitant to try the dance. 

“One of the biggest miscon- 
ceptions is that people think they 
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have to be fit in order to come 
here and take classes,” said 
Hellman. “You don’t have to be 
at any level to get started.” 

Hellman described the taboo 
connotation as one of the biggest 
reasons many students initially 
try pole dancing but, once stu- 
dents try it, she credits not only 
the exercise, but the self esteem 
boost made by friendships and 
accomplishing goals in a non- 
competitive environment as the 
reason why girls come back. 

“It’s just a bunch of girls 
cheering each other on and help- 
ing each other,” said Hellman. 
“They are fun and giggly. Every- 
one is helpful and sweet.” 

Mandap also agrees and recom- 
mends other Sac State students 
try the dance. 

“It definitely makes me feel 
more comfortable in my own skin 
and a little more confident and 
less self conscious,” said Man- 
dap. “It is very humbling because 
the classes are so mixed with just 
different kinds of women from 
all walks of life. There’s a lot of 
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SARAH HINES - STATE HORNET 


Taryn Zanc works on ad- 
vanced moves during in- 
termediate class offered on 
Thursday nights. 


bravery that comes with it. Even 
after doing it for so long it is still 
fun because you keep working 
towards something. I definitely 
recommend it to other students.” 

Hellman said the confidence 
can help a woman no matter 
where she goes in life. 

“It is not even about the world 
knowing that you can do it. It is 
about you yourself knowing you 
can do it and carrying that confi- 
dence with you knowing you’re 
really good at something, even if 
no one never sees it.” 
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“FREE Reproductive Health Care for Students! 


birth control, pregnancy tests, HIV testing, 
emergency contraception, confidential abortion services, 


annual exams, STI testing/treatment, and much more! 


NEW LOCATION! «91442 Ethan Way, Suite 100, Sacramento, CA 95825 
{at Hallmark Drive) 
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Valentine’s Day Tradition 
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erages. Cacao beans were also used as currency 
by exchanging them with tamales or hens. 

A chocolate beverage was first introduced to 
Europeans by the Aztec King Montezuma, who 
confused a Spanish conqueror to a reincarnated 
deity. Although the Europeans thought it was 
bitter, once prepared with sugar it became a 
delicacy for the rich. 

Chocolate as an aphrodisiac has been associ- 
ated with Montezuma because he drank large 
amounts of chocolate for his sexual perfor- 
mance, this is perhaps why romance and choco- 
late are linked. 

In 1847, the first chocolate bar was created 
by Fry & Son, then in 1861, Cadbury created 


Learn Spanish and earn transferrable California 
Community College credit while discovering the 
beautiful country of Guatemala! This program 
offers Spanish instruction and optional volunteer 


internships. 


$2,975.00 FOR 4 WEEKS 


Price includes: 
Rountrip airfare 
Spanish instruction 
Family stay with meals 


Excursions to a beach, volcano, city tour and 


shopping markets 


CONTACT: PAUL BARDWIL 916-225-8207 
OR EMAIL: PPARDWIL@AOL.COM 


the first heart-shaped chocolate box. Years later, 
Nestle introduced the first milk chocolate bar. 
Hershey’s classic milk chocolate bar came out 
in 1900. 

Sac State pre-nursing major and freshman 
Vanessa P. Martinez, 19, believes giving choco- 
late on Valentine’s Day is not only about tradi- 
tion, but it is more about how chocolate makes 
people happy. 

“T love chocolate and I love (my family and 
friends),” Martinez says “So I might as well 
give them | 7 
something 
I love and 
hopefully 
they love it 
too.” 
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FREDDIE RAINBOW PRESENTS: 
GENDER NIGHT 
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” WEDNESDAY 2/26 
COMEDY KILL! 
PRESENTED BY JOHNNY TAYLOR! 
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FOLLOW US ON TWITTER! 


TWITTER.COM/PUNCHLINESAG ¢ FACEBOOK, 
WWW.PUNCHLINESAC.COM 


ticketmaster.com citi 


CALL CLUB FOR SHOWTIMES: (916) 925-5500 
2100 ARDEN WAY + BN THE HOWE ‘BOUT ARDEN SHOPPING CENTER 


2 DRINK MINIMUM, 18 & OVER. I.D. REQUIRED. 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE CLUB BOX 
OFFICE WITH NO SERVICE CHARGE. 


UPGRADED INTERNET + great location to campus + resort-style amenities + individual leases + furnished or unfurnished available 


APPLY ONLINE TODAY @ UVSACRAMENTO.COM.COM 
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916.383.9591 ¢ 7767 La Riviera Drive 
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